THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

Dec. 22. Tom fights a duel with Fitzpatrick and Is com-
mitted to the gatehouse.

Dec. 25. The climax of Tom's distress, when told in the
gatehouse that Fitepatrick's wound will likely prove
mortal, and that the lady whose charms overcame him at
Upton is his mother.

Dec. 28.   Tom is released from the gatehouse.

Dec. 29. The marriage of Tom and Sophia, who set out
for home two days later.

This is but a mere sketch of the time-scheme from the
last chapters of the sixth book to the fall of the curtain.
Each day is crowded with events, which are frequently
assigned to definite hours. "Within this period, Fielding
made, so far as I can detect, not a single positive error.
True, in the last book where he hurried on feverishly with
his mind intent on the close, he did not keep, as Mr. Dick-
son has remarked, the incidents of one day quite distinct
from those of another; but that was a partial reversion
from the dramatic to the epic manner with which he began .
"Tom Jones.77 He simply said "about six days" for the
final book, thinking that information a sufficient guide at
a point in the plot where the exact distribution of events
was no longer essential. The reader, too, would under-
stand that the six days did not include the look into the
future, when Sophia became the mother of two children
destined to have Abraham Adams as their tutor in place
of Eoger Thwackum. There are, however, some inad-
vertences, none of which amounts to an error. For ex-
ample, on that night when Partridge was held spellbound
by G-arrick's Hamlet, the great actor was in Dublin, where
he had gone for the season. No one, I daresay, observed
the slip, for Grarrick returned to London in May, 1746, and
then appeared several times in the role at Covent Garden.

Again, to follow Mr. Dickson's lead, no account was
taken of the six Sundays which fell within the limits of
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